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TESTIMONIAL  BANQUET 


TO  THE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  WALLACE, 

ClalriaB  of  tie  Democratic  State  Central  Coniiittee  of  PenasylTaiia. 


M’Laughlin  Brotqers,  Printers,  114  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


' Philadelphia,  Nov,  11,  1867. 

have  so  long  oppressed  and  disgraced  New  Jersey. 

cause  and  precursor  of  the  subsequent  ^ Jf,,  the  Union,  the  Constitu- 

and  other  States,  and  by  these  the  future  is  made  bright  with  hope 

"toping  TLt  your  engagements  will  not  interfere  with  the  wishes  of  those  we  represent, 
and  tha?;o?wm  nate  a dfy  when  it  Will  suit  you  to  meet  your  fellow-citizens  as  proposed. 

we  are,  ,, 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  PAGE, 

W.  C.  PATTERSON, 

J.  RINALDO  SANK, 
gillies  DALLETT. 

CHAS.  ROGERS, 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS, 
henry  BUDD, 

J.  M.  ROBB, 

F.  M.  BINGHAM. 


To  William  A.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c. 


Clearfield,  Pa.,  Nov.  13, 1867. 

Gekxlemeh  :-I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  i-tant. 

my  gratitude  for  this  mark  of  your  my  province  to  act,  from  whom  I sought 

that  it  comes  from  gentlemen  whom  i 

counsel,  and  without  whose  energetic  ^ . Hpuline  the  honor  you  propose  ; but, 

'I  ”»■  - 

mg  you  suggest.  respectfully  yours,  ttt  * t t ^ 

^ ^ WILLIAM  A.  WALLACE. 


To  Colokel  James  Page,  and  others.  Committee. 
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Wednesday  evening,  November  27th,  1867,  at  5 o’clock,  the' time  appointed  for  the 
he  guests,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  among  whom  were  the  llon^ 
odward,  Hon.  William  Bigler,  General  Robert  Patterson,  B.  F.  Myers,  Esq.,  John  0. 
q.,  Mayor  Vaux,  Hon.  William  A.  Porter,  Hon.  Cliarles  J.  Biddle,  and  many  other 
led  Democrats,  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Continental  Plotel,  and  after  the  usual  intro- 
?rvices,  proceeded  to  the  banqueting  room.  Colonel  James  Page  occupied  the  chair, 

; General  Robert  Patterson,  and  John  0.  James,  Esq.,  as  Vice  Presidents. 

len  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  and  the  usual  toasts  proposed  and  honored,  Colonel 

roposing  the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening,  spoke  as  follows  : 

The  sentiment  I am  about  to  offer  requires  a brief  introduction  at  my  hands,  as  the 
It  is  the  occasion  of  this  convivial  gathering.  It  is  well  known  to  you  all,  that  for 
■ars  past  the  great  Democratic  party  of  this  State,  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a party  of 
;s,  not  men,’ has  been  largely  in  the  minority.  Its  condition  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
)iie.  Those  who  were  staunch  and  true  in  their  adhesion  to  those  doctrines  which 
:ved  to  be  true  and  sound,  and  in  the  success  of  which  they  further  believed  could 
;bund  the  safety  of  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  tlie  Constitution,  did  not  despair ; 
struggled  on,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  action  of  that  ' sober  second  thought,  which 
w must  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  public  mind. 

the  recent  contlict,  with  powerful  inlluences  arrayed  against  them,  they  entered  upon 
rmance  of  a political  duty  regarded  as  sacred,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  at 
of  their  Central  Committee,  a gentleman  who  had  before  shown  a ‘zeal  and  an 
*ss  in  the  cause  that  won  respect  and  secured  confidence.  Establishing  his  headquarters 
.ty,  he  called  to  his  counsels  the  men  of  the  party,  obtained  their  aid,  devised  his  plan 
ions,  and  with  untiring  vigilance,  carried  it  into  effect,  and  by  his  judicious  and  honor- 
lagement  of  the  canvass,  mainly  secured  that  victory  in  the  old  Keystone  State,  which 
e followed  by,  and  may  have  helped  the  brilliant  results  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

.tes. 

testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  these  services,  and  as  a mark  of  their  respect  and 
•r  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  wliose  modest  and  unobtrusive  deportment,  distin- 
abilitv,  nice  sense  of  pro]»riety  and  lionor,  and  disinterested  exertions  in  tlie  cause  of 
d right,  favorably  impressed  those  coming  in  contact  with  him,  this  entertainment  has 
pared.  I cordially  give  you — 

Our  Guest — The  lion.  William  A.  Wallace,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
ee.  The  able,  honest  and  faithful  I)emocrat,  whose  services  will  be  long  and  gratefully 
n-ed  by  the  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania.” 

b sooner  had  this  toast  been  announced,  than  the  guests  all  arose,  and  gave  three 
beers  and  a tiger,  which  verily  made  the  walls  tremble.  Acknowledging  this  the  Hon. 
A.  Wallace  replied  as  follows: 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  W.  A.  WALLACE. 


Mr.  President  and  G-entlemen: — T am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  compli- 
ment you  have  paid  me,  Iii  the  performance  of  my  functions  as  the  Chairman  of  your 
Committee,  I have  done  no  more  than  my  simple  duty.  In  this  broad  and  noble  Com- 
monwealth there  are  an  hundred  thousand  Democrats  who  have  as  much  right  to  credit 
auJ  honor  as  myself.  They  performed  their  duty  in  their  spliere  of  action  j they  have 
withstood  persecution,  opprobrium  and  contumely,  and  they  have  had  undying  faith  in 
our  principles,  and  determined  courage  in  their  maiutenance.  I ask  at  your  hands  and 
that  of  the  party  no  higher  credit  than  that  to  which  I feel  they  are  justly  entitled. 

“ In  the  contests  tliat  have  passed  since  I was  called  to  the  head  of  your  organization 
I have  been  actuated  by  that  which  I have  been  taught  to  believe  was  rio-ht,  and  that 
which  I hoped  would  aid  iu  relieving  from  her  embarrassments  our  distressed  and  bleed- 
ing country.  In  responding  to  tlie  sentiment  you  propose,  I shall,  as  briefly  as  possible^ 
speak  of  the  subjects  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  aud,  iu  this  respect  will  depart 
from  the  usual  custom  upon  occasions  of  this  character.  The  condition  of  the  country 
demands  from  all  of  us  our  most  earnest  efforts  for  its  relief,  and  the  most  practical 
view  we  can  take  of  our  situation,  financially  aud  politically,  seems  to  my  mind  the 
best. 

“ It  is  said  that  nations  resemble  individuals.  In  their  growth  from  infancy  to  age, 
from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  weakness  to  power,  and  iu  their  decline  from  greatness  to 
oblivion,  there  exists  a similarity.  Alan’s  most  exalted  faculty,  that  of  intellectual 
progress,  is  equally  the  faculty  of  nations.  The  same  impulses  and  principles,  desires 
and  interests  that  lead  and  control  the  destinies  of  nations,  rule  and  direct  the  energies 
of  men,  and  a divinity  shapes  their  ends  as  it  does  the  aims  and  purposes  of  all  things 
human. 

“ If  this  be  true,  and  if  the  capacity  for  progress,  the  tendency  to  disease,  the 
certainty  of  death,  the  desire  for  health,  for  physical  well-being,  aud  for  moral  position, 
are  found  both  iu  nations  and  in  men;  and  if  the  same  reasons  that  govern  us  in  our 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  prompt  us  to  individual  effort,  should  control  us  iu  ad- 
ministering our  governmental  aftair.s,  we  have  a rule  by  which  we  may  measure  our  con- 
duct thereof,  aud  a light  by  which  we  may  search  for  the  true  path  to  national  greatness 
and  prosperity. 

“ An  enormous  debt  encumbers  the  nation,  grinding  taxation  oppres.ses  the  people  and 
prostrates  every  business  interest.  Our  credit  is  below  par,  aud  our  paper  is  selling  iu 
the  markets  of  the  world  at  less  than  thvee-fourtlis  of  its  nominal  value. 
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‘ Tn  such  a condition  of  his  affiiirs,  wiiat  would  be  tin;  conduct  of  an  honorable  and 
prude  it  business  man  ? 

‘ lleco<i-nizint»  his  obligation  to  pay  his  debts,  however  he  might  mourn  the  disaster 
that  eitailed  them  upon  him,  he  would  take  immediate  steps  to  curtail  his  expenses,  to 
increaie  his  resources,  and  to  improve  his  credit.  He  would  put  forth  all  his  energy 
in  th(  development  of  his  property ; he  would,  so  far  us  was  possible,  relieve  his  la- 
borers from  taxation,  and  encourage  their  industry;  and  he  would  exercise  thrift  and 
frugal  ty  in  every  department  of  his  household  and  business,  and  thus  as  rapidly  as 
possib  e,  acquire  the  means  to  restore  his  shattered  credit  ind  disencumber  his  estates. 

‘ In  placing  his  business  matters  upon  such  a basis,  he  at  once  strengthens  his  credit, 
and  ii  he  asks  his  creditors  for  more  time  to  pay,  they  promptly  accede.  His  promises 
to  paj  pass  current  at  a less  rate  of  depreciation,  and  he  can  contract  loans  more  cheaply 
' than  before. 

‘ Are  those  who  govern  us  in  Congress,  pursuing  such  a course  in  controlling  the 
financ  al  affairs  of  the  Republic?  Have  they  lessened  our  expenses  to  the  figures  com- 
mensi  rate  with  a just  and  prudent  administration  of  the  (roverninent  ? 

‘ In  our  business  matters,  when  we  find  embarrassment  resulting  from  debt,  and 
we  widi  to  place  our  affairs  upon  a firm  footing,  we  look  to  the  cause  that  produced 
the  dabt,  and  endeavor  there  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  we  find  that  it  has  been  caused 
by  ex  ravagance  we  endeavor  to  stop  it,  and  thus  relieve  ourselves.  Extravagance  of 
all  kii  ds,  entered  into  and  forms  part  of  our  enormous  debt,  and  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  t lat  much  of  that  extravagance  still  exists.  Why  not  use  the  necessary  remedy 
and  e id  it  ? 

While  it  may  be  conceded  that  much  of  the  machinery  called  into  being  by  the 
war,  ' annot  be  conducted  as  cheaply  now  as  in  1860,  and  that  a part  thereof  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  still  it  is  clear  that  much  of  it  can  be  cleared  away;  that  two-thirds  of 
the  a nny  of  officials  can  and  should  be  dismissed,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  our 
enoru-ous  expenditure  can  be  saved  to  the  people. 

‘It  is  true  here,  liowever,  as  it  is  of  the  individual,  that  tliose  who  are  reared  in 
profli  ;acy  will  never  voluntarily  practice  economy,  and  those  who  have  conducted  the 
Gove  ument  in  the  midst  of  lavish  expenditure  cannot,  if  they  would,  practice  frugality. 
Indet  d it  has  passed  into  an  axiom  that  ‘ those  who  create  such  expenses  in  govern- 
ment il  affairs,  can  never  reduce  them  to  their  just  standard  of  economy/ 

‘ Instead  of  reducing  our  expenses,  Congress  increases  tliem.  Instead  of  practicing 
ecom  my,  reckless  expenditure  of  the  public  money  is  the  rule. 

‘ When,  by  mishap,  the  honest  business  man  is  plunged  into  debt,  he  promptly 
goes  0 work  to  increase  his  resources.  If  he  be  a merchant,  he  gives  unremitting  atten- 
tion 0 the  collection  and  securing  of  his  outstanding  debts,  to  the  profitable  sale  of  his 
stock  to  the  careful  husbanding  of  every  dollar  of  his  assets.  If  he  is  a farmer,  he 
give£  his  farm  the  closest  care,  the  soil  is  strengthened,  the  fences  repaired,  and  every 
acre  s made  to  yield  its  largest  crop.  If  he  is  a meclianie,  ‘ early  morn  and  dewy  eve, 
find  1dm  earnest  and  active  at  the  bench,  the  loom,  or  the  anvil,  and  thrift  and  frugality 
mark  every  step  he  takes.  Their  reason  teaches  them  that  in  this  way  alone,  can  they 
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hope  to  be  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  debt,  and  they  bend  every  energy  to  its  accom- 
pdislnneut. 

“ If  this  is  the  conduct  of  sensible  and  practicable  men  in  their  own  affairs,  why 
should  they  not  require  the  same  line  of  action  in  the  affairs  of  a Government  in  which 
they  have  so  deep  a stake?  When  we  employ  an  agent,  we  measure  his  conduct  of 
our  business  by  our  judgment  as  to  our  ]>ersonal  interests;  and,  as  Congress  is  our 
agent,  we  should  hold  it  to  the  pursuit  of  a course  that  our  judgment  of  our  own 
affairs  would  approve.  Are  they  laboring  to  increase  our  resources  and  develope  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  restore  our  credit  and  pay  our  debts?  Let  us  ex- 
amine their  conduct.  Under  the  direction  of  intelligent  beings,  labor  and  production 
are  the  true  sources  of  national  wealth.  Fetter  labor  and  embarrass  production,  and  to 
the  extent  you  do  so,  you  retard  progress,  and  injure  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  It 
^as  been  well  said  by  a recent  writer  that  ‘the  union  of  capital  and  labor  will  be  most 
effectual  when  each  is  sure  of  its  just  reward.  If  the  rights  of  man  as  a holder  of  pro- 
perty are  sacred,  and  his  rights  as  laborer  equally  so,  the  greatest  motive  to  production 
can  be  secured;  if  otherwise,  the  creation  of  wealth  will  be  restricted.  Men  will  not 
work  or  save  unless  they  are  sure  of  their  reward/  Apply  these  truths  to  the  actual 
couditiou  of  ten  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Republic.  There,  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  restrain  the  process  of  development.  Over  tliat  entire  region  there  exists  un- 
certainty in  tenure  of  estate,  uncertainty  of  tlie  right  of  the  laborer  to  reap  where  he 
has  sowed,  a government  of  arbitrary  power  and  not  of  law,  officers  vested  with  the 
right  to  interfere  between  capital  and  labor,  and  between  the  laborer  and  his  employer, 
and  from  these  causes  the  vital  spirit  of  industry  is  paralyzed.  The  great  mind  of 
Webster  never  produced  a more  important  thought  than  his  declaration  that  ‘ it  is 
change  and  apprehension  of  change  that  unnerves  every  working  man’s  arm  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country.  Changes  felt  and  changes  feared  are  the  bane  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise/ 

“The  immediate  influence  of  instability  and  uncertainty  in  the  action  of  the  con- 
trolling power  is  to  ]>reveut  men  from  engaging  in  any  new  undertaking,  to  crush 
out  their  self-reliance,  and  to  cause  them  to  become  restless,  improvident  and  poor. 
The  nation  needs  in  the  South  an  intelligent,  self-reliant  and  industrious  people,  boldly 
striking  for  their  personal  interests.  We  can  have  it  if  we  will,  but  when  the  Govern- 
meut  forbids  men  to  calculate  on  the  results  of  their  enterprise,  when  its  action  is  un- 
stable and  uncertain,  it  is  utterly  futile  to  expect  -them  to  be  possessed  of  the  moral 
energies  requisite  to  insure  success  in  life.  It  is  not  so  important  what  the  action  is, 
as  that  it  should  be  clearly  defined  and  permanent  in  its  nature.  Our  people  rapidly 
adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances  that  surround  them,  and  when  they  have  per- 
manent security  against  arbitrary  interference  with  their  business  pursuits,  they  will 
adopt  the  means  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  Our  Institutions,  administei’i  d as  they 
should  be,  are  calculated  to  foster  self-reliance  and  to  develop  industry  and  intelligence; 
but  they  must  be  so  administered  that  ‘change  and  apprehension  of  change’  shall  not 
forever  exist,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  men  of  our  own  race  shall  be  possessed  of  an 
abiding  sense  of  security  in  person,  in  estate  and  in  property.  A\  hen  we  have  pro- 
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“ ] n such  a condition  of  liis  affiiirs,  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  an  honorable  and 
pniden  business  man  ? 

“ jLeco^^niziiif^  his  oblitration  to  pay  his  debts,  however  he  might  mourn  the  disaster 
that  eu  ailed  them  upon  him,  he  would  take  immediate  steps  to  curtail  his  expenses,  to 
iucreast  his  resources,  and  to  improve  his  credit.  He  would  put  forth  all  his  energy 
in  the  'levelopment  of  his  property j he  would,  so  far  as  vas  possible,  relieve  his  la- 
borers i*om  taxation,  and  encourage  their  industry;  and  he  would  exercise  thrift  and 
frugalit/  in  every  department  of  his  household  and  business,  and  thus  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  acquire  the  means  to  restore  his  shattered  credit  and  disencumber  his  estates. 

“ ] u placing  his  business  matters  upon  such  a basis,  he  at  once  strengthens  his  credit, 
and  if  1 e asks  his  creditors  for  more  time  to  pay,  they  promptly  accede.  His  promises 
to  pay  ] ass  current  at  a less  rate  of  depreciation,  and  he  can  contract  loans  more  cheaply 

than  b fore. 

Are  those  who  govern  us  in  Congress,  pursuing  sucli  a course  in  controlling  the 
financu  I affairs  of  the  llepublic?  Have  they  lessened  our  expenses  to  the  figures  com- 
meusiirite  with  a just  and  prudent  administration  of  the  Government? 

n our  business  matters,  when  we  find  embarrassment  resulting  from  debt,  and 
we  wisl.  to  place  our  affairs  upon  a firm  footing,  we  look  to  the  cause  that  produced 
the  de  »t,  and  endeavor  there  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  we  find  that  it  has  been  caused 
by  extr  ivagance  we  endeavor  to  stop  it,  and  thus  relieve  imrselves.  Extravagance  of 
all  kirns,  entered  into  and  forms  part  of  our  enormous  debt,  and  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  th;  t much  of  that  extravagance  still  exists.  Why  not  use  the  necessary  remedy 

and  en  1 it  ? 

“ VV'hile  it  may  be  conceded  that  much  of  the  machinery  called  into  being  by  the 
war,  Cl  nnot  be  conducted  as  cheaply  now  as  in  1860,  and  that  a part  thereof  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  still  it  is  clear  that  much  of  it  can  be  cleared  away ; that  two-thirds  of 
the  ar  uy  of  officials  can  and  should  be  dismissed,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  our 
enorm(  us  expenditure  can  be  saved  to  the  people. 

“ [t  is  true  here,  however,  as  it  is  of  the  individual,  that  those  who  are  reared  in 
proflig  cy  will  never  voluntarily  practice  economy,  and  those  who  have  conducted  the 
Goveiiiinent  in  the  midst  of  lavish  expenditure  cannot,  if  they  would,  practice  frugality. 
Indeec  it  has  passed  into  an  axiom  that  ‘ those  who  create  such  expenses  in  goveru- 
menta  affairs,  can  never  reduce  them  to  their  just  standard  of  economy.' 

“ Instead  of  reducing  our  expenses,  Congress  increases  tliem.  Instead  of  practicing 

economy,  reckless  expenditure  of  the  public  money  is  the  rule. 

When,  by  mishap,  the  honest  business  man  is  plunged  into  debt,  he  promptly 
<Toes  ti  work  to  increase  his  resources.  If  he  be  a merchant,  he  gives  unremitting  atten- 
tion tc  the  collection  and  securing  of  his  outstanding  debts,  to  the  profitable  sale  of  his 
stock,  to  the  careful  husbanding  of  every  dollar  of  his  assets.  If  he  is  a farmer,  he 
gives  lis  farm  the  closest  care,  the  soil  is  strengthened,  the  fences  repaired,  and  every 
acre  is  made  to  yield  its  largest  crop.  If  he  is  a mechanic,  ‘ early  morn  and  dewy  eve, 
find  h'm  earnest  and  active  at  the  bench,  the  loom,  or  the  anvil,  and  thrift  and  frugality 
mark  t very  step  he  takes.  Their  reason  teaches  them  that  in  this  way  alone,  can  they 


hope  to  be  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  debt,  and  they  bend  every  energy  to  its  accom- 
plishment. 

If  this  is  the  conduct  of  sensible  an<l  practicable  men  in  their  own  afiPairs,  why 
should  they  not  re(|uirc  the  same  line  of  action  in  the  affairs  of  a Government  in  which 
they  have  so  deep  a stake  ? When  we  employ  an  agent,  we  measure  his  conduct  of 
our  business  by  our  judgment  as  to  our  personal  interests;  and,  as  Congress  is  our 
agent,  we  should  hold  it  to  the  pursuit  of  a course  that  our  judgment  of  our  own 
affairs  would  approve.  Are  they  laboring  to  increase  our  resources  and  develope  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  restore  our  credit  and  pay  our  debts  ? Let  us  ex- 
aiiiiue  their  conduct.  Under  the  direction  of  intelligent  beings,  labor  and  production 
are  the  true  sources  of  national  wealth.  Fetter  labor  and  embarrass  production,  and  to 
the  extent  you  do  so,  you  retard  progress,  and  injure  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  It 
^las  been  well  said  by  a recent  writer  that  ^ the  union  of  capital  and  labor  will  be  most 
effectual  when  each  is  sure  of  its  just  reward.  If  the  rights  of  man  as  a holder  of  pro- 
perty are  sacred,  and  his  rights  as  laborer  equally  so,  the  greatest  motive  to  production 
can  be  secured  ; if  otherwise,  the  creation  of  wealth  will  be  restricted.  Men  will  not 
work  or  save  unless  they  are  sure  of  their  reward.'  Apply  these  truths  to  the  actual 
condition  of  tea  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Republic.  There,  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  restrain  the  process  of  development.  Over  that  entire  region  there  exists  un- 
certainty in  tenure  of  estate,  uncertainty  of  the  right  of  the  laborer  to  reap  where  he 
has  sowed,  a government  of  arbitrary  power  and  not  of  law,  officers  vested  with  the 
right  to  interfere  between  capital  and  labor,  and  between  the  laborer  and  his  employer, 
and  from  these  causes  the  vital  spirit  of  industry  is  paralyzed.  The  great  mind  of 
Webster  never  produced  a more  important  thought  than  his  declaration  that  ‘ it  is 
change  and  apprehension  of  change  that  unnerves  every  working  man’s  arm  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country.  Changes  felt  and  changes  feared  are  the  bane  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise.' 

^‘The  immediate  influence  of  instability  and  uncertainty  in  the  action  of  the  con- 
trolling power  is  to  }>reveiit  men  from  engaging  in  any  new  undertaking,  to  crusli 
out  their  self-reliance,  and  to  cause  them  to  become  restless,  improvident  and  poor. 
The  nation  needs  in  the  South  an  intelligent,  self-reliant  and  industrious  people,  boldly 
striking  fur  their  personal  interests.  We  can  have  it  if  we  will,  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment forbids  men  to  calculate  on  the  results  of  their  enterprise,  when  its  action  is  un- 
stable and  uncertain,  it  is  utterly  futile  to  expect  them  to  be  possessed  of  the  moral 
energies  requisite  to  insure  success  in  life.  It  is  not  so  important  what  the  action  is, 
as  that  it  should  be  clearly  defined  and  permanent  in  its  nature.  Our  people  rapidly 
adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances  that  surround  them,  and  when  they  have  per- 
manent security  against  arbitrary  interference  with,  their  business  pursuits,  they  will 
adopt  the  means  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  Our  institutions,  administered  as  they 
should  be,  are  calculated  to  foster  self-reliance  and  to  develop  industry  and  intelligence  ; 
but  they  must  be  so  administered  that  ^change  and  appreheusion  of  change’  shall  not 
forever  exist,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  men  of  our  own  race  shall  be  possessed  of  an 
abiding  sense  of  security  in  person,  in  estate  and  in  property.  M hen  we  have  pro- 
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videcl  these,  man’s  own  interest  may  he  safely  trusted  to  l)ring  forth  the  largest  return 
possil  le  for  the  investment,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  W’calth  of  the  producer  and  the 
count  y,  hut  his  cupidity  alone  must  be  trusted  ; every  attt'.mpt  at  the  regulation  of  such 
subjeits  by  law,  serves  but  to  mar  the  work  of  the  individual.  His  personal  interest  is 
the  b ;st  lever  to  use,  in  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  man. 

‘‘  In  the  South  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  personal  cupidity  of  the  farmer  or  the  plan- 
ter. Tliey  see  in  every  act  of  those  who  govern  a deliberate  effort  to  elevate  the  negro 
at  tin  ir  expense;  insecure  in  their  property  and  dubious  of  their  personal  safety,  every 
incen:ive  to  progress  in  material  wealth  is  taken  from  them.  They  plant  and  cultivate 
enoui  h to  sustain  life,  and  will  seek  no  more.  Nowhere  on  the  globe  is  there  such  a 
field  or  the  production  of  great  quantities  of  staple  commodities,  calculated  to  increase 
natioi  al  wealth,  as  is  found  in  the  South;  and  if  they  were  totally  ungoverued,  save  by 
^ the  great  laws  of  civilized  human  society,  and  the  desire  for  gain,  their  productions 
woulc  double  in  two  years,  and  quadruple  in  five.  The  debt  can  only  be  paid  out  of  tlie 
surpl  IS  earnings  of  the  prosperous;  if  all  arc  prosperous,  its  payment  is  assured,  and  the 
burden  becomes  trifling.  Under  the  present  policy,  we  of  the  North,  not  only  pay  our 
own  sliai'e  of  all  public  expenditures,  interest  and  debt,  but  also  pay  the  just  share  of 
the  S )uth,  and  we  begin  to  feel  the  strain  upon  our  resources.  A household  of  thirty 
millioas,  encumbered  by  debt,  cannot  be  supported  by  twenty  millions  without  the  pres- 
sure c f the  load  being  felt.  The  renewal  of  our  own  prosp'U’ity  largely  depends  upon  tlie 
re-est  ihlishment  of  .Southern  industry  upon  a basis  just  to  all  classes,  and  the  re-opening 
of  thi  t great  market  for  our  manufactures  and  surplus  crops.  Our  personal  interests 
and  t le  just  demands  of  our  creditors,  require  that  every  acre  of  our  great  farm  be  made 
to  yield  its  largest  crop,  that  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people  be  fostered  and 
encou -aged,  that  the  peaceful  arts,  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  mining,  be 
nouriihed  and  invigorated;  that  every  man  in  every  section  of  the  Eepublic  be  relieved 
from  irbitrary  rule,  and  permitted  to  use  his  uncontrolled  energies  in  adding  to  his  own 
weult  i,  for,  in  so  doing,  he  adds  to  his  ability  to  pay  taxes,  and  his  production  is  a pnrt 
of  thi  national  wealth,  and  assists  in  maintaining  the  Government,  and  in  paying  the 
intere  -;t  on  the  debt. 

‘ The  debt  itself,  is  a national  calamity.  ^ No  people  overcharged  with  tribute  is 
fit  for  empire.^  It  oppresses  man  and  impedes  production.  It  clogs  the  fountains  of 
natioral  prosperity,  and  paralyzes  the  energies  of  the  pe(>ple.  How  to  get  rid  of  it  at 
an  ea  'ly  day,  in  a manner  consistent  with  national  honor,  is  the  great  problem  of  the 
hour;  but  in  attempting  to  solve  it,  we  are  to  remember  that  as  personal  integrity  is 
more  raluable  to  man  than  personal  gain,  so  is  the  public  faith,  credit  and  honor  more 
valual  le  to  the  Kepublic  than  a treasury  filled  at  their  expense. 

‘ Pay  it  in  legal  tender  notes  at  once,  is  recommended  and  seriously  urged.  If  Ave 
are  fr.  pay  those  notes,  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ; if  we  are  not  to  pay 
them,  it  is  repudiation. 

^ The  Republic,  properly  governed,  with  her  expenses  reduced  and  her  resources 
deveh  ped,  does  not  need  to  repudiate  her  indebtedness,  and  no  party  that  seeks  to  per- 
petua  e its  life  can  afford  to  take  the  helm  of  Government  under  pledges  that  amount 
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thereto.  Whether  we  are  to  pay  the  paper  or  not,  evil  equally  follows.  The  immedi- 
ate efl’ect  of  such  an  enormous  issue  of  paper  money,  would  be  to  render  dearer  every- 
thing upon  whicli  life  is  sustained.  The  salaries  of  the  employes  of  the  Government 
would  be  correspondingly  increased,  and  the  nation  would  enter  upon  a career  of  .specu- 
lation far  exceeding  anything  we  have  ever  seen.  The  standard  of  value  would  be  as 
shifting  as  the  winds,  and  would  rise  and  full  as  suddenly.  No  man  could  manage  his 
property  securely.  No  merchant  could  depend  upon  any  sure  profits.  The  farmer 
could  not  calculate  upon  a fixed  price,  for  prices  of  commodities  would  fluctuate  and 
change  as  with  the  tide.  Every  business  interest  would  be  unsettled.  The  speculator 
would  thrive  aud  the  laboring  man  suffer,  for  wnges  move  upward  more  slowly  than 
anything  else.  As  gold  and  staple  prices  become  enhanced,  the  teudenev  to  fix  two 
prices  upon  the  article  to  be  sold  increases,  and  eventually  results  in  establisliing  a 
specie  and  a paper  price.  When  this  point  is  reached,  utter  depreciation  of  the  paper 
money  rapidly  follows,  and  practical  repudiation  ensues.  We  liave  had  enouoU  of  un- 
certain trade,  of  unsettled  values,  of  profligacy,  of  lavish  expenditure  of  the  people’s 
money,  of  speculation,  of  vice  aud  corruption  in  high  places.  In  the  production  of  all 
these,  a redundant  currency  has  been  a potent  agent.  The  approach  of  specie  nav- 
ments,  and  a just  standard  of  values,  seems  hard  enough  now;  how  much  more  difficult 
will  it  bo  wdien  this  enormous  inflation  shall  have  occurred. 

“ ]3ut,  it  is  said,  pay  the  debt  in  legal  teuders  as  it  matures,  and  thus  avoid  the 
vast  volume  of  currency,  consequent  upon  payment  of  the  whole.  There  are  re- 
deemable now  and  in  18fi8,  at  the  option  of  the  Treasury,  over  a thousand  millions 
of  5-liU’s  and  7 o-l(fs  notes.  Will  we  lift  the  whole?  If  not,  how^  nmeli?  If  tAvo 
hundred  millions  are  to  be  paid  in  legal  tenders,  Avho  shall  be  required  to  giA'e  up  his 
bond  aud  take  the  notes,  and  who  permitted  to  retain  the  bonds.  As  rapidly  as  Ave 
have  the  means  realized  from  our  assets,  it  is  proper  to  exercise  our  option  and  pay  tlie 
first  who  comes,  accorJing  to  the  spirit  of  liis  contract.  Rut  let  us  avoid  furilier  infla- 
tion and  a system  of  financiering  that  is  at  least  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  founded 
in  bad  morals. 

Tlie  bonds  deposited  by  the  national  banks  occupy  a different  position  from  any 
others.  Those  banks  are  the  creatures  of  Congress.  They  accepted  their  charters  and 
deposited  the  bonds  under  an  express  agreement  that  Congress  minht  alter  amend  or 
repeal  the  law  creating  them.  These  securities  are  already  in  the  custody  of  the 
Treasury;  the  Government  is  in  effect  bound  to  redeem  the  notes  they  secure;  tliey 
are  redeemable  in  legal  tenders  and  the  holder  cannot  demand  gold;  in  taking'  tliem  lie 
assents  to  this  contract.  The  banks  cannot  complain  ; individuals  are  uninjiired,  and 
the  people  save  twenty  millions  annually,  by  substituting  legal  tenders  for  the  iiatiiUKil 
bank  notes.  The  A’olume  of  currency  is  not  increased,  and  the  public  faitli  is  nut 
broken.  Tlie  national  banks  promise  to  pay  in  Government  promises;  the  liolder  ac- 
cepts that  agreement.  Congress  interposes  in  pursuance  of  the  express  contract  with 
the  banks,  and  substitutes  that  for  which  Ave  are  ultimately  bound.  There  is  no  wron<»’ 
in  this,  but  tliere  is  a great  public  benefit. 

“No  holder  of  national  securities  can  object  to  the  receipt  of  legal  tenders  for  liis 
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, unless  it  specially  provMcs  for  other  funds  for  payment.  The  ^ greenbacks*  nmo 
tsfence  were  a part  of  the  finance  system  when  he  made  his  contract,  and  he  gave 
.oney,  recognizing  his  liability  to  accept  them  in  payment;  hut  it  was  not  a part 
s contract  that  they  should,  in  eifect  be  made  redeemable,  and  specie  payments 
impossible  for  thcnij  by  the  issue  of  a vast  addition  to  those  already  out.  The 
)f  17th  July,  1861,  authorized  the  issue  of  twenty  year  bonds,  legal  tender  notes 
-30  notes.  Fifty  million  of  bonds  payable  in  1881,  and  fifty  millions  of  legal 
rs,  wore  issued  under  this  law.  The  Act  of  25th  February,  1862,  authorized  the 
wont}'  bonds  and  directed  the  issue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  ‘ greenbacks, 
'he  Acts  of  11th  July,  1862,  17th  January,  1863,  and  3d  March,  1863,  gave 
er  authority  to  issue  legal  tenders,  and  under  tliem  more  than  four  hundred 
)U3  were  issued.  These  laws  are  all  prior  in  date  to  the  Acts  authorizing  war 
in  the  form  of  bonds,  except  those  already  referred  to. 

“ The  true  solution  of  the  much  discussed  fiiiaiicuil  problem.  ^ How  shall  the 
he  paid?*  does  not  lie  in  an  enormous  inflation  of  the  currency,  or  in  any  other 
e patent  measures,  of  which  so  many  are  now  in  vopue,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ical  recoi^nition,  and  patient  application  of  the  curse  originally  pronounced  on 
^ in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.* 

‘‘  The  common  sense  principles,  the  old-fashioned  doctrines  that  are  in  daily  use 
e business  life  of  a practical,  honest  and  earnest  man  of  the  world,  who  seeks  to 
a wealth,  are  those  that  are  best  fitted  for  our  present  condition.  All  others  will 
! fallacious.  Labor  and  production,  industry  and  frugality  are  the  only  sure  paths 
mpetence  for  the  individual,  and  through  these,  and  the  development  of  man 
3lf,  we  will  find  the  firmest  basis  for  the  national  credit,  a safe  road  to  national 
h,  and  the  certain  payment  of  the  national  debt  Reduce  the  expenses  of  tlie 
rnineut,  put  an  end  to  extravagance  of  all  kinds  therein,  economize  its  means,  tax 
:overnmeut  loan  as  you  tax  other  property,  replace  the  nationals  with  legal  tenders, 
ve  the  curse  of  negroism,  uncertainty  and  instability  that  now  oppresses  the  Soutli, 
liite  brain  and  black  muscle,  acting  fur  their  individual  gain,  give  us  back  our 
Southern  staples,  develop  all  of  our  immense  resources,  and  cause  the  hum  of  in- 
y to  pervade  the  land,  and  thus  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  Republic. 

“ With  your  affairs  placed  upon  such  a basis,  your  legal  tenders  will  rapidly  ap- 
h par,  and  then  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  pay  your  bonds  in  gold  or  paper, 
bus  that  problem,  now  so  difficult,  you  have  solved.  Our  bonds  and  notes,  upon 
h we  now  pay  from  five  to  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest,  are  redeema- 
ixeept  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  during  the  next  seven  years.  When  our 
t is  thus  re-established,  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to  place  new  loans  at  lower  rates  of 
est,  at  short  dates,  with  which  we  may  exercise  our  option,  and  get  rid  of  all  in- 
t over  four  per  cent.  As  we  grow  wealtliier  the  amount  of  interest  becomes  less 
>us,  taxation  decreases,  and  within  this  generation  the  burthen  of  the  debt  will  be 
t. 

Enlightened  men  e .er  into  Governments  in  order  that  they  may,  as  a ma.^s,  enjoy 
; rights  and  privileges,  to  which  each  feels  he,  us  a member  of  society,  is  entitled' 
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They  create  written  constitutions  to  define  and  limit  the  powers  of  the  (.Tovernment, 
their  creature  ? They  do  not  form  them  to  render  man  unhappy  and  op}u-ess  him,  hut 
to  ‘so  lislitly  rule,’  that  man  unmolested,  may  perform  his  duty  to  his  fellow  mau,  aud 
that  they,  in  mutual  intercourse,  may  fiud  their  common  gain. 

“ When  the  whole  people  feel  instinctively  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  operation.s 
of  such  a Goverument,  each  one  should  investigate  the  cause,  discover  the  evil,  aud 
apply  the  remedy.  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  something  is  wrong,  in  administering  our 
affairs  ? Business  depression,  commercial  failures  and  ‘ hard  times  ’ demonstrate  to  us 
that  our  material  interests  are  suffering  and  our  monetary  matters  on  the  verge  of  a 
crisis.  Taxation  presses  severely  upon  the  people,  and,  as  now  arranged,  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  it  falls  upnn  those  who  are  poor,  whilst  the  rich  are  exempt. 

“ Participation  in  the  benefits  of  Government  carries  with  it  the  corresponding 
duty  of  aiding  in  its  support.  To  pay  our  taxes  is  a plain  duty  ‘ to  pay  onh/  our  share 
of  taxes,  and  to  know  hoic  and  when  we  pay  them,  are  equally  plain  aud  corresponding 
rights.  Fundamental  principles  upon  the  subject  of  taxation  are,  that  each  should  pay 
according  to  his  ability;  that  the  tax  bo  certain  and  not  arbitrary;  that  the  time  and 
manner  of  payment  and  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  should  he  clear  and  plain  to  him  who 
pays,  and  all  others.  In  the  violation  of  these  principles,  we  may  find  the  secret  of 
much  of  our  present  difficulty. 

“ It  is  a sound  rule,  that  every  one  should  pay  taxes  according  to  his  ability,  but  it  is 
violated  in  practice  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  property  of  the  country.  The  un- 
taxed Governmeut  bonds  constitute  about  that  proportion  of  the  whole,  aud  other  in- 
terests bear  its  just  share  of  taxation.  It  does  not  aid  in  paying  bounty,  in  providing 
courts  and  juries,  in  sustaiuing  common  schools,  iu  paving  and  lighting  streets,  in 
making  roads,  nor  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people.  Such  a 
system  is  grossly  unjust,  but  if  we  regard  it  iu  its  economic  bearings  alone,  we  find  it  to 
he  injurious  iu  its  effects.  Investment  in  these  bonds,  and  in  the  stocks  of  national 
banks,  secured  thereby,  absorbs  the  capital  necessary  for  the  prosperous  growth  of  tlie 
material  interests  of  the  country.  Before  this  class  of  securities  existed,  the  wealthy 
sought  employment  for  their  capital  iu  partnerships,  in  productive  enterprises,  in  mortga- 
ges upon  real  estate  about  to  be  improved,  and  iu  loans  to  energetic  aud  industrious 
business  men,  and  thus  lent  a helping  hand  to  the  material  interests  of  the  people. 
Taxation  could  be  imposed  on  all  these,  and  capital  bore  Ids  share  thereof. 

“Now  the  business  man  must  compete  with  the  Governmeut,  as  well  in  its  rate  of 
interest  as  in  exemption  from  taxation,  for  iu  borrowing  money  to  conduct  his  business 
he  pays  the  highest  rate  of  interest  given  by  the  Treasury,  and  pays  the  tuxes  on  the 
money  so  borrowed.  It  is  not  strange  that  legitimate  business  interest  languishes,  for 
all  who  can  do  so,  hasten  to  close  up  their  operations  and  invest  their  surplus  funds  in 
these  favored  securities,  aud  thus  the  working  capital  of  the  country  becomes  scarce 
and  dear.  The  manufacturer,  who  by  economy  and  industry  had  risen  from  poverry 
aud  amassed  enough  to  build  his  factory,  and  start  his  machinery,  is  not  prospering,  his 
goods  are  unsold,  his  operatives  discharged,  and  his  buildings  untenanted.  Taxes  upon 
his  property,  taxes  upon  his  sales,  taxes  upon  raw  material  and  tuxes  upon  the  uianu- 
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‘ed  article,  scarcity  of  customers,  luw  prices,  ami  the  payment  of  more  than  liis 
of  the  public  burdens,  weigh  him  down.  lie  eaimot  afford  to  borrow  money,  for 
)otter  to  be  idle  than  to  be  busy  at  a loss,  and  bis  net  profits*  will  not  justify  the 
ent  of  the  interest  demanded.  His  workmen  suffer,  their  wages  are  reduced,  or 
ire  discharged,  and  their  families  are  deprived  of  their  usual  comforts;  whilst 
men,  employer  and  employed,  struggle  on,  in  ho]»e  of  brighter  days,  the  capi- 
? pocket  enormous  dividends  and  daily  grow  richer.  Out  of  fifteen  national  banks 
•ing  dividends  in  this  city,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  five  have  paid  at  the 
•f  ten  per  cent,  per  annum;  seven  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  and  upwards,  and 
at  twenty  per  cent,  and  upwards,  all  free  of  tax.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  there  is 
ng  in  this  ."-ystem  ? These  are  some  of  the  results  of  violating  the  rule  thateye/y/ 
lould  pay  taxes  according  to  his  ability. 

Let  us  see  if  all  pay  taxe.s  aevordiny  to  their  ahility.  Congress,  in  18G6,  taxed  the 
3 through  customs  and  internal  revenue  about  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
aist  four  hundred  millions  of  these  are  paid  by  the  consumervS  of  the  country  in 
trices  at  which  they  buy  the  articles  they  consume.  Property  is  the  only  just 
for  taxation;  this  enormou.s  tax  is  not  fastened  upon  property,  but  is  assessed  and 
ted  from  the  people,  by  imposing  it  upon  the  articles  they  must  have  to  support 
so  that  the  laboring  man,  with  a family  of  six,  must  pay  as  much  of  it,  as  the 
vorth  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  has  a family  of  the  same  size. 

^ The  tax  paid  in  this  way  is  not  a certain  tax,  nor  do  we  know  the  time  and 
er  of  its  payment^  nor  hoio  niitcli  we  pay,  for  the  system  is  so  arranged  that  we 
without  realizing  the  fact.  When  we  go  to  the  store  to  buy  a pound  of  rice  or 
or  coffee,  or  tea,  we  suppose  that  the  money  we  jmy  is  the  value  of  tlie  article 
.t,  but  in  reality,  more  tlian  one-half  we  thus  ]>ay  is  tax,  and  profits  upon  tax. 
on  the  commodity  paid  in  gold,  to  which  premium  is  to  be  added,  licenses, 
s,  tax  on  sales,  tax  on  transportations,  profit  and  interest  to  importer,  jobber  and 
*r,  are  all  charged  to  the  article  and  paid  by  tliose  who  buy  them.  All  that  we 
rink  ami  wear  are  subject  to  the  same  system  of  taxation,  and  this  mode  of  collec- 
md  by  it  Congress  compels  the  people  to  pay  in  one  year  for  their  necessities, 
y,  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  more  than  the  cost  of  production.  A inode- 
iiiount  of  taxation  can  more  easily  be  paid  in  this  way  than  any  other,  but  this  is 
•ive  and  unjustly  distributed.  It  sweeps  awny  from  tlie  people  all  of  their  surplus 
igs,  and  necessarily  impoverishes  and  liarasses  them.  High  prices  for  the  articles 
ned  by  the  laborer,  taxes  and  no  customers  for  the  manufacturers  and  producers, 
LUtaxed  bunds  and  large  dividends  for  the  wealthy  few,  are  some  of  the  salient 
es  of  the  present  financial  system. 

The  question  of  our  material  prosperity  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of 
ture  of  the  black  man. 

Man,  himself,  is  the  central  figure  around  which  all  the  efforts  of  Government 
. move.  In  his  improvement,  in  his  intellectual  and  material  advancement,  is 
one  of  the  great  avenues  to  national  wealth,  for  that  intelligence  and  those  means 
e devoted  to  aims  and  purposes,  primarily  for  liimself,  but  ultimately  for  the 
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general  good.  In  making  the  individual  member  of  the  State  intelligent,  industrious 
and  provident,  we  find  a sure  road  to  national  greatness,  for  it  is  the  man  who  makes 
the  Government,  and  not  the  Government  the  man.  The  condition  of  a society  com- 
posed of  men  fixes  and  determines  the  character  of  their  institutions.  To  remedy  the 
evils  that  oppres.s  a people  and  to  improve  their  material  condition,  we  sliould  api)cal  to 
man  himself,  operate  through  his  passions  and  prejudices;  bring  to  bear  his  mental 
characteristics  and  habits  of  thought,  and  seek  to  awaken  a sense  of  individual  respuu- 
sibility,  and  to  impose  the  duty  of  individual  action. 

‘^Two  races  of  men  inhabit  the  South;  their  mental  development,  their  leading 
characteristics,  and  their  pas.sions  and  prejudices  are  as  unlike  as  are  the  cadors  of  their 
skins.  They  came  into  existence  witli  distingui.'^hing  features  impre.sse<l  upon  tiieir 
physical  natures,  and  the  same  laws  that  thus  marked  them  physically,  have  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  each  equally  distinct  moral  faculties.  These  traits  of  chaiactcr  are 
indelibly  stamped  upon  them,  and  mark  the  people  in  their  social  lives  and  establish 
and  determine  their  future  destiny.  One  race  possesses  all  of  our  own  cliaractcristics; 
it  sprang  from  the  same  origin,  was  ca.st  in  tlie  same  mould,  and  largely  aided  in  sliap- 
ing  our  institutions;  the  other  is  recognized  as  our  inferior — its  mental  force,  intellect- 
ual development  and  material  condition  vastly  behind  our  own.  Under  the  directing 
hand  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  the  influence  of  race,  of  mental  tendency  and  of 
power  of  will,  shape  and  control  the  destinies  of  nations. 

“Shall  we  not  appeal  to  that  race  which  is  fashioned  in  the  semblance  of  ourselves 
to  aid  us  in  the  upward  struggle?  From  which  of  these  races  are  we  more  likely  to 
receive  valuable  assistance?  One  needs  a fostering  arm,  tutelage  and  instruction  ; the 
otlier  needs  but  an  open  path  and  an  appeal  to  its  own  interests.  AA'hilst  it  is  our  clear 
duty  to  aid  in  the  elevation  of  humanity  and  to  assist  both  races  in  material  progress, 
it  is  neither  God’s  law  nor  man’s  wisdom  to  compel  him  who  is  elevated  to  remain 
stationary,  while  he  who  is  below  is  raised  to  the  highest  standard;  but  rather  is  it  our 
task  to  continue  to  elevate  ourselves,  and  with  Christian  charity  aid  those  below  us  to 
climb  the  ascending  grade.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  halt  midway  to  enable  the  African  to 
reach  us.  As  practical  men  acting  through  existing  facts  we  should  aid  each  in  moving 
upward  from  the  stand-point  he  before  occupied,  so  that  he  who  wa.s  before  civili/ed 
may  now  become  enlighteued,  while  he  who  before  was  barbarous  may  now  become 

civilized. 

“ If  in  the  development  of  man  himself,  be  found  a broad  path  to  the  fountains  of 
national  prosperity;  and  if  our  owu  race  is  more  advanced  in  position,  more  gifted  in 
intellect,  and  already  possessed  of  our  own  national  intuitions,  how  suicidal  i.s  the  policy 
that  seeks  to  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  and  place  them  under  the  control  of  those  so 
vastly  their  inferiors?  Nature  teaches  us  how  monstrous  is  such  a policy.  Our  very 
instincts  revolt  at  the  recognition  of  their  superiority.  They  are  the  inferior — we  the 
superior,  and  our  personal  and  pecuniary  interests  can  best  be  advanced  by  practical 
application  of  the  fact,  for  ^ never  was  there  ajar  or  a discord  between  genuine  senti- 
ment and  sound  policy.  Never,  no  never,  did  nature  say  one  thing  and  wisJuui  say 
another/ 
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Itatevcr  m-iy  have  been  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  people,  as  to  the  mnnver 
of  freeing  tlie  slaves,  tlicrc  can  be  no  doubt  that  a vast  majority  of  them  rejoice  that 
tlie  nation  is  freed  from  the  reproach  of  slavery,  and  look  forward  to  a bright  future 
tor  the  South,  in  the  interest  and  under  the  control  of  our  own  race.  If,  when  the  re- 
bellion was  overthrown,  the  penalties  therefor  had  promptly  fallen  and  the  shattered 
social  organism  ot  the  South  been  permitted  to  adjust  itself  upon  principles  consistent 
with  its  own  preservation  and  future  growth,  preserving  for  the  negro  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  liberty,  property  and  education,  their  labor  s^’stem  would  have  been  by  this 
time  establi.shed,  prosperity  would  have  reappeared  and  both  races  have  been  fultilling 
their  mission,  infinitely  more  happy  and  contented  than  now. 

“ Ihen  there  existed  mutual  sympathy,  regard  and  comprehension;  now,  there 
exists  two  separate  castes,  daily  becoming  more  and  more  identified  as  separate  races; 
with  separate  interests,  ideas  and  organization.  Mutual  ignorance  and  alienation  be- 
tween the  two- classes  grow  up,  and  all  the  personal  ties  and  pleasant  relations  that  ex- 
isted after  freedom,  between  slave  and  master,  are  being  severed.  This  is  a reproach 
to  us  as  a people;  it  is  a threatening  danger  to  our  institutions,  and  is  prejudicial  in  its 
influence  upon  the  moral  and  physical  well  being  of  both  races. 

“This  danger  is  a pre.sent  one;  it  confronts  ns  now.  The  natural  result  of  the 
action  of  Congress  is  already  demonstrated,  and  one  race  is  ready  to  spring  at  the 
throats  of  the  other.  The  question  is  now  one  for  ourselves.  Are  we 'ready  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  black  race  the  balance  of  pow-er  ? Shall  we  cause  w^hite  brain  and 
muscle  to  be  controlled  by  negro  ignorance  and  insolence  ? Are  we  ready  to  abandon 
our  share  in  that  great  heritage,  the  South  ? With  our  people  there  can  be  no  middle 
course ; their  pride  of  race  revolts  at  absorption.  Either  the  white  man  or  the  African 
must  rule  we  or  they  must  wield  the  political  ]iower.  Wherever  they  have  been 
strongest,  their  jealousy  has  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  whites,  and  where 
they  are  the  weakest  they  recognize  their  position  as  our  inferiors.  Give  them 
the  ruling  power,  and  colored  jealousy  and  white  pride  will  produce  never-ending  con- 
flicts, and  entail  the  permanent  maintenance  of  military  rule,  with  all  of  its  dangerous 
results  and  enormous  cost  to  ourselves.  Such  a result  can  never  be;  it  is  not  the  des- 
tiny of  this  people  to  yield  to  any  other  race  the  mastery  of  their  fairest  possessions,  to 
the  exclusion  of  themselves.  As  in  childhood  man  receives  the  habit.s,  prejudices  and 
passions  that  rule  his  life,  so  the  nation,  in  its  early  years  receives  its  habits,  prejudices 
lud  passions,  all  of  which  go  to  form  the  national  character,  and  both  as  men  and 
aation,  we  have  acquired  clearly  defined  habits,  pn  judices  and  opinions.  A spirit  of 
enterprise  and  a devotion  to  their  personal  interest  have  always  marked  our  people,  and 
these  have  borne  the  fruit  of  intellectual  and  material  progress. 

“The  story  of  our  nation  is  the  romance  of  progress;  the  hi.story  of  the  Republic, 
he  holiday  of  man’s  elevation.  Our  belief  in  our  own  destiny,  and  our  energy  in 
•emoving  every  obstacle  in  the  path  to  individual  and  national  pro.sperity  are  not  more 
dearly  marked  than  are  our  prejudices  and  instincts  in  favor  of  our  own  race.  The 
hdian  was  bru.shed  aside  because  he  .stood  in  the  w ly  of  our  march  of  improvement, 
.nd  the  Jlexican  and  the  Spaniard,  in  Texas  and  California,  have  given  way  before  the 
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forward  movement  of  the  American.  Slavery  was  in  the  road,  and  ric^htfullv  or  wronw- 
fully,  it  had  been  removed  ; and  now  the  negro  bars  the  way,  and  neither  rickety  constitu- 
tions nor  unfriendly  laws,  anarchy  nor  armies,  wdll  prevent  the  inevitable  fate  that 
awaits  him — a subordinate  place,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  race  is 
superior  his  inferior.  As  it  now  is,  he  is  an  impediment  to  our  material  advancement 
and  sooner  or  later  he  must  yield  place  to  the  stronger  intellect,  the  more  determined 
will  of  the  white  man.  That  this  may  come  peaceably,  and  in  the  almost  inperceptible 
march  of  events,  should  be  the  effort  of  the  statesman  and  the  prayer  of  every  friend 
of  humanity. 

“ That  the  South  would  retrogade  under  their  dominion  scarce  needs  proof;  their 
own  land  and  history,  Hayti  and  Jamaica,  are  ample  proofs;  that  it  is  no  part  of  our 
national  character  to  allow  immense  resources  under  our  control  to  lie  undeveloped,  is 
e(jually  clear;  and  that  the  surplus  population  of  the  North,  a part  of  which  is  now 
hewing  its  broad  path  to  the  Pacific,  will  fasten  upon  that  vast  field  for  skilled  labor  for 
industrial  enterprise,  for  mining  and  manufacturing,  now  lying  dormant;  occupvj 
possess  and  enjoy  it  side  by  side  with  our  own  race  now  there,  seems  to  my  mind  too 
clear  for  argument.  The  events  of  the  present  hour  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
position,  for,  from  every  county  in  our  own  Commonwealth,  men  of  wealth,  of  character 
and  of  energy,  have  already  migrated  South  in  search  of  new  homes,  aiid  many  more 
are  preparing  for  the  same  movement.  The  insatiable  greed  for  wealth  that  possesses 
our  people,  and  their  indomitable  energy  in  its  pursuit,  will  not  be  hindered  by  the 
black  man,  nor  by  laws  framed  to  elevate  him  at  the  expense  of  the  white. 

“ Having  freed  the  slave  and  given  to  him  the  protection  of  the  laws  for  his  life, 
liberty  and  property,  enabled  him  to  educate  himself  and  his  children,  to  securely  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and  started  him  fairly  in  the  race  of  life,  he  can  ask  no 
more,  and  if  I rightly  understand  the  temper  of  this  people  he  will  receive  no 
more.  He  is  not  and  cannot  be  our  equal,  either  politically  or  socially.  In  all  those 
departments  of  labor  requiring  skill,  intellect  and  energy,  the  white  man  has  and  will 
keep  his  superiority.  In  the  domain  of  agriculture,  directed  by  the  brain  of  our  race, 
in  those  branches  of  labor  in  which  strength  and  sinew  are  more  needed  than  intellect 
and  skill,  and  in  the  various  pursuits  in  which  imitative  faculties  and  habit  make  pro- 
ficiency, the  black  man  can  and  may  find  his  appropriate  field,  and  if  the  two  races  be 
permitted  to  adjust  their  own  relative  positions,  unmolested  by  legal  regulations  or 
despotic  requirements,  the  negro  may  yet  be  made  happy  and  useful.  The  efforts  now 
being  made  to  give^him  political  grower  serve  but  to  injure  him.  The  prejudices  of 
caste  are  stronger  against  him  after  freedom  than  before. 

“ For  more  than  eighty  years  they  have  been  free  in  Pennsylvania,  but  they  are 
still  regarded  as  our  inferiors,  and  refused  participation  in  the  Government.  Our  people 
will  not  assent  to  their  equality;  prejudice  seems  to  become  strengthened  with  time, 
for  under  the  old  Constitution  suffrage  was  not  confined  to  the  white,  whilst  under  the 
new  one  it  is  expressly  limited  to  our  own  race.  They  are  as  degraded  and  servile  here 


as  in  any  part  of  the  South;  they  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  and  it  would 
scarce  seem  that  they  could  rouse  antagonism,  and  that  mingling  of  the  races  might  occur 
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lure,  if  at  all;  but  this  has  not  happened,  and  they  are  still  repulsive  to  our  nature. 
U uring  that  time  every  one  of  the  European  races  has  mingled  its  blood  with  ours,  and 
ai  led  in  making  up  our  population ; they  alone  are  isolated. 

“ And  under  this  policy  our  Commonwealth  has  grown  and  prospered,  until  three 
and  a-half  millions  of  people  yield  obedience  to  her  laws,  and  aid  in  maintaining  her 
p ospcrity  and  her  fame.  Her  rich  valleys  and  her  rugged  mountains  teem  with  an 
ii  dustrious  and  energetic  people.  Cities,  towns  and  hamlets,  dot  her  surface  in  every 
section.  Marks  of  taste,  of  wealth,  and  of  intellectual  advancement,  are  abundant. 
Side  by  side  the  school-house  and  the  church-spire  speak  of  the  duty  to  man  and  adora- 
tion to  Deity.  The  elements  are  harnessed  and  compelled  to  aid  us  in  dragging  riches 
fiom  the  earth;  and  valley  and  mountain,  river  and  hill  are  made  to  echo  with  the 
s iriek  of  the  engine.  The  evidences  of  energy,  of  industrial  enterprise,  and  of  valu- 
a )le  production  are  everywhere  apparent. 

These  are  the  proofs  of  our  triumphs,  the  trophies  of  our  race,  won  in  the 
var  with  matter;  they  are  the  results  of  a policy  that  was  founded  in  nature,  and 
a lopted  in  wisdom.  Our  right  to  adopt  it,  was  as  clear  as  is  our  right  to  local  self- 
gDvernment;  and  the  same  right  belongs  equally  to  every  State,  as  fully  and  exclusively 
as  it  did  to  our  own.  Nature,  wisdom  and  experience  will  teach  them,  as  it  has  taught 
ns,  that  the  political  power  of  the  State  should  be  wielded  by  the  white  race  alone, 
('ur  material  wants  and  pecuniary  interest,  require  that  the  uegro  accept 'a  subordinate 
j osition,  and  in  refusing  this,  he  will  be  requested  to  move  on. 

A system  of  finance  that  has  ignored  the  world’s  standards  of  value;  a system 
c i progress  that  has  violated  the  distinctions  of  race,  and  outraged  the  instincts  of  our 
1 umanity,  and  a system  of  governmental  policy,  that  in  the  name  of  freedom  has 
t -aiiipled  upon  ever  privilege  dear  to  freedmen,  and  through  the  forms  of  a written  Con- 
fibitution,  crushed  out  the  very  spirit  that  gave  them  life  and  efficacy,  have  brought  to 
taeir  authors  their  punishment  in  their  success;  and  an  oppressed  and  tax-burdened 
] eople,  whose  resources  have  been  wasted,  whose  industry  languishes,  and  whose  com- 
jierce  is  expiring,  turn  in  prayer  for  relief  to  the  Constitution_^OP  their  fathers 
i .ND  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States.^^ 

Congratulatory  letters  were  received  and  read  from  Governor  Seymour,  of  New 
^!^ork;  Governor  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware;  Hon.  T.  B.  Searight,  of  Pennsylvania; 
(rovernor  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky;  Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersey;  John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Mayor  Hoffman,  of  New  York;  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton, 
<f  Ohio;  Hon.  T.  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana;  0.  E.  Boyle,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Gov- 
i rnor  Swann,  of  Maryland. 

Speeches  were  made  in  response  to  toasts  by  Colonel  James  Page,  Mayor  Vaux, 
General  Patterson,  Hon.  Judge  Woodward,  Judges  William  A.  Porter  and  A.  V. 
! ^arsons,  Goveruor  Bigler,  Colonel  Charles  J.  Biddle,  John  Hulme,  Esq.,  aud  others. 
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